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Collecting and Iconography: On Art's Means and 
Media — Introduction 

Julie F. Codell 



In this second part of our tribute to Helene E. Roberts (the first published in Visual Resources 
26, no. 3), authors explore collecting and iconography, subjects to which Roberts contributed 
extensively through her scholarship, innovative ways of reexamining conventional or 
traditional topics like iconography, and through her work as a librarian and archivist. Authors 
in their essays examine how historically inflected and even invented iconographies can be, 
exemplified in Roberts' own studies of iconography, and the ways collecting served to enhance 
personal and public cultural values and national identities. 

Keywords: Collecting; Iconography; Museology; Russian Museums; Homer, Winslow 
(1836-1910); American Civil War; Paton, Joseph Noel (1821-1901); Images of Slavery; 
Schreiber, Charlotte Bertie Guest (1812-1895); Vasari, Giorgio (1511-1574) 



In our second issue dedicated to the work of Helene E. Roberts (the first, on photography 
and the art press, published in September 2010, vol. 26, no. 3 ) , authors explore two addi- 
tional areas that Roberts studied and to which she contributed — collecting and iconog- 
raphy. Roberts, head of Visual Collections of the Fine Arts Library, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, from 1970 to 1994, and art librarian at Dartmouth College from 
1957 to 1970, had decades of experience with collections, catalogs, and issues of authen- 
ticity and provenance, and she authored many articles on collecting, cataloging, index- 
ing, visual documentation, collection management, and the uses of media to access and 
display collections. In the field of iconography, she edited the monumental The Ency- 
clopedia of Comparative Iconography: Themes Depicted in Works of Art, 2 vols. (Chicago 
and London: Fitzroy Dearborn, 1998), and authored The Iconographic Index to New 
Testament Subjects Depicted in Paintings Represented in Photographs and Slides in the 
Visual Collections, Fine Arts Library, Harvard University, 2 vols., with Rachel Hall (New 
York and London: Garland Publishing, 1992) and Iconographic Index to Old Testament 
Subjects Represented in Photographs and Slides of Paintings in the Visual Collections, Fine 
Arts Library, Harvard University (New York and London: Garland Publishing, 1987). 
In her study of "second hand images," Roberts noted that people collected art 
reproductions to enhance private homes. These reproductions then became part of 
their life memories, powerful souvenirs no matter what the economic value might be 
of those objects. Such memories reflect the power of objects and their social lives. Yet 
for most of us, collecting refers to gathering a wide variety of objects that are 
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considered valuable for many reasons (e.g., economic, ethnographic, rarity, age) into 
private hands or public institutions. Collecting is itself a political and social force that 
changes the works' meanings, most dramatically when objects once considered banal 
become valuable as collectibles, popularly seen in the television series Antiques Road- 
show when an item deemed ordinary by its owner is given a spectacularly high 
economic value by the expert who assesses that object. Works may acquire value by the 
social status of their wealthy owners, and so they may be given new contexts each time 
they change hands. As historian and ethnographer James Clifford notes, collecting is a 
process of production whereby the collection's order overtakes the object's history or 
production. Philosopher Walter Benjamin (1892-1940) claims that the collector 
erases the origin of the object, re-producing it within the collection's meanings. 
Collectors become "finder [s] of new sources" of culture hitherto ignored or debased: 
"for a true collector the whole background of an item adds up to a magic encyclopedia 
whose quintessence is the fate of his object" transformed by "a consciousness of the 
present" that turns the past from a burden to a possession, ensuring its transmissibil- 
ity. We might even borrow Benjamin's suggestion to examine art history from the 
perspective of the modern collector who "hides behind objects, glorifies them, fetish- 
izes them," succumbing to "the sex-appeal of the inorganic," while struggling against 
those things' commodification. 

The collector takes objects out of commodity cycles and puts them into a world 
intentionally separated from the economic sphere through which the collector first 
possessed the objects. The collector "confers on objects 'only a fancier's value, rather 
than use-value," turning objects into art. But for Benjamin, however, it was impor- 
tant to repair that separation and recognize that taste is linked "with the history of 
commodity production. The importance of taste increases in direct proportion to the 
consumer's declining awareness of the commodity's use value." 

In museums that range in objects from art, natural history, or local history, for 
example, and such places as rare book libraries, works are also decontextualized and 
recontextualized, taken from their homes or churches or cities. They are then placed 
in a context that is initially ahistorical, a collection of objects removed from the histo- 
ries and places of their origins. Subsequently their new context is made historical, as 
these objects are re-located in history through the creation (or imposition) of the 
museum's master narratives about the meanings of objects as distilled through the 
museum's narrative of these objects' origins, purposes, makers, and aesthetic or 
cultural values. As poet and literary critic Susan Stewart notes, "great civic collections, 
the library and the museum, seek to represent experience within a mode of control and 
confinement. One cannot know everything about the world, but one can at least 
approach closed knowledge through the collection," even if such knowledge is "both 
eclectic and eccentric." For Stewart the museum was a paradigmatic metaphor for 
collecting because "its representativeness... strives for authenticity and for closure of 
all space and temporality within the context at hand." 

Both public and private collections validate, recontextualize, and interpret works 
of art. Public and private collections may have different motives, but private collec- 
tions often become public collections through collectors' behests to public museums, 
as noted in Maya Gervits's essay in this issue. Museums then re-situate such collections 
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within a narrative of human history or national cultural history. One of the authors in 
this volume Dianne Sachko Macleod has explored the process of recontextualization 
among Victorian collectors and American women collectors. 

Museologist Susan Pearce, equating medium and message, suggests that both 
collections and collecting define our relationship to objects and that collections are 
"part of the political world of perceived value .... in the poetic universe of the individ- 
ual." Pearce's categories of collecting include systematics, fetishism ("the removal of 
the object from its historical and cultural context and its redefinition in terms of the 
collector"), and souvenir collecting. Crucial to the understanding of works' authen- 
ticity is their provenance, the history of their owners. Pearce recognizes the impor- 
tance of objects as part of our social identities, as well as in our relationship to our 
experiences, a relationship that objects often mediate — as in the case of an object that 
recalls a memory, a trauma, or a joyful event: "Objects are implicit in social action, 
which cannot happen without them, and explicit in that social practice can be 'read' 
from them. They are, therefore, always, both active and passive; we make them, and 
they influence us." Objects have functions like words in sentences and collections "are 
a special case of object grouping or setting." 

Collectors and museums determine the categories in which objects are grouped 
and so a collection rewrites objects' histories and inscribes objects with new values that 
change over time, as the curators, art historians, and anthropologists learn more about 
objects and their places and functions in their original societies. A collection is a 
language of the community in the case of a public collection, and all collections are 
selective in what they define as collectible and how they group those collectibles into a 
public language of things. Groupings indicate how those things are valued, identified, 
and interpreted. 

Iconography, too, is like a language. Like words, icons have both conventional and 
implicit meanings that change over time; in art history, one major shift is the 
morphing of iconographic symbols from religious to secular contexts. New iconogra- 
phy creates a visual language for new inventions, emerging national identities, and 
historical circumstances, and this language may convey new meanings for conven- 
tional images or create a new iconography. 

As Roberts' own edited Encyclopedia of Comparative Iconography makes so clear, 
iconography is not a fixed set of images or of their meanings. She saw iconographic 
images through the lens of narrative. Her purpose was "to show the variety of uses to 
which these narratives and other themes have been put in the history of art and to 
discuss some of the changing interpretations as the themes pass through different 
ages, cultures, and forms," through "iconographic narratives — in particular biblical, 
mythological, and literary texts — according to actions performed by the characters, 
to situations in which they find themselves, and to concepts relating to these situa- 
tions and actions." Thus, "instead of relating the stories of Aaron, Aeneas, and 
Ariadne, as many iconographic dictionaries do, this encyclopedia treats the themes of 
abandonment, abduction, and adultery," with emphases on "major relevant icono- 
graphic narratives incorporating the theme... the historical background of 
themes... differences in the visual presentation of a theme, in particular to differences 
between the biblical and mythological treatments of the theme" to "suggest how a 
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theme has evolved through time." She conveniently categorized iconography into 
actions, situations, and concepts. Working from historical and ethnographic modes 
of thought, she recognized changing meanings of images within narratives and the 
importance of understanding iconography across myths, religious sources, and secu- 
lar images over time. Entries in her edited encyclopedia were accessible through 
seven indexes, lists of selected art works, and rich bibliographies for each entry. 
Roberts revised the usual iconographic dictionary to focus on narrative themes in art 
works, an approach that recognizes the instability of iconography under changing 
historical circumstances and public reception and recognizes that themes and images 
can only survive in culture if they can be re-read, re-interpreted, and re-envisioned. 
Individual artists, too, often play with conventional meanings, modifying images or 
modifying images' associations or even inventing iconographies that can be esoteric 
and intensely personal. 

In this issue, authors recognize the kinds of continual changes of images' mean- 
ings that Roberts articulated. The authors who contribute essays about private and 
public collecting examine how collecting confers social or national or mythic values on 
objects, as in the example of private collecting as a form of play by British collector 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber (1812-1895) within psychoanalytic terms (Macleod) and in 
the example of public collecting in Russia, following other European nations' building 
of public museums (Gervits). Authors writing on iconography focus on changing 
moments in iconographic history when symbols' meanings are invented or altered 
under changing historical circumstances from their presumed conventional meanings 
and "traditions," such as the invention of iconography in images of slavery by Joseph 
Noel Paton (Susan Casteras), Winslow Homer's accommodation of the Civil War in 
his iconography (Lucretia Hoover Giese), Pre-Raphaelite artists' deployment of 
iconographies of myths to create new iconographies of women (Alicia Craig Faxon), 
and the intersection of iconography and religious views in Giorgio Vasari's Incredulity 
of Saint Thomas (Liana De Girolami Cheney). 
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